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Safety Means 
Better Living 


GAretr is a positive concept. Just 
” as the term, Health, means more 
than the absence of illness and has a 
positive meaning in terms of joy of 
living, so the word, Safety, means 
more than mere accident prevention. 
Safety means pre-vision or looking 
ahead. Safety also means pre-caution 
or providing for contingencies ahead 
of time. Quick thinking in an emer- 
gency may prevent an accident. Safety 
implies removing the probable cause 
before the emergency arises. 

What safety means on the positive 
side might be summed up in the 
phrase “better living.” 

Home safety means better home 
living. Better living follows in a home 
where the house and its equipment 
and furnishings are designed and con- 
structed to eliminate hazards at the 
source, or to guard against those 
hazards which cannot be eliminated. 
Better living follows in a home where 
the people in it are aware of physical 
hazards and of the special precau- 
tions needed to safeguard the very 
young and the aged and infirm. Bet- 
ter living follows in a home where 
safe practices in ordinary routine 
household jobs are a matter of habit 
and correct attitude. Better living fol- 
lows in a home that is free from dis- 
tractions, tensions, hurry, fears-—a 
home that is well planned and 
smoothly operated. 


The slogan adopted for our Safe- 
Homes Campaign (announcement is 
on the next page) is more than a 
pious wish. HAVE A HOME THAT’S 
SAFE is a direct invitation to the 
home owner and householder, whether 
he lives in a two-room apartment or 
a twenty-room mansion. It is an in- 
vitation to do his part by correcting 
hazardous conditions and by following 
safe practices. You can do your part 
by helping us popularize the slogan. 
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i ine Home Division of the National 

Safety Council inaugurated Feb- 
ruary 1 a Safe-Homes Campaign, 
adopting as its slogan the legend: 
HAVE A HOME THAT'S SAFE, the 
seal of which appears above. 


The purpose of the campaign, which 
will run through most of the Spring, 
is to popularize a set of standards for 
the building or remodeling of homes 
to eliminate accident hazards or to 
guard against those hazards which 
cannot be eliminated economically. 
The standards have been published 

nder the title ‘‘When You Build or 
@iorcacr’ and are available from the 
National Safety Council. 


The idea of “built-in” safety and 
“puilt-out” hazards is not new, of 
course, Ever since the National Safety 
Congress of 1941, the Council has 
been working toward this goal. What 
is new is that we have an authorita- 
tive set of standards compiled by a 
Technical Committee, composed of 
the following nationally-known archi- 
tects, builders, and others in the 
home construction industry: George 
Alder, technical director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute; Carl F. Boe- 
ster, housing research director of 
Purdue University Research Founda- 
tion; Clarence W. Farrier, technical 
director of National Housing Agency; 
Franklin Hardinge, manager of pub- 
lications of the U. S. Savings and 
Loan League; George Fred Keck, ar- 
chitect; H. Evert Kincaid, director of 
the Chicago Plan Commission; Joseph 
E. Merrion, president of the National 
Association of Home Builders; George 


&: Patterson, secretary-treasurer of 
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ortgage Bankers Association of 
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America; Tyler Stewart Rogers, tech- 


nical director of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation; C. George 
Segeler of the American Gas Associ- 
ation; Alvah Small, president of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.; 
Henry Wright, managing editor of 
Architectural Forum; William W. 
Wurster, dean of the School of Ar- 
chitecture and Planning, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Many national magazines, trade 
papers, and newspaper services will 
feature these standards and other ar- 
ticles on “built-in” safety based upon 
the standards. Spot announcements 
on sustaining and sponsored radio 
programs will also contribute toward 
popularizing standards and slogan. 

Local safety committees can assist 
in the campaign by asking local news- 
papers and radio stations to feature 
various parts of the standards. Local 
merchants, utility companies, savings 
and loan companies, and so on, might 
be willing to incorporate the slogan 
in their ads or in window displays, or 
in mailing pieces sent out with 
monthly statements. Mats or repro- 
duction proofs will be sent free on 
request. A supply of seals featuring 
the slogan and suitable for attaching 
to letters will also be sent. 

Home safety is largely a matter of 
educating people to the importance 
of actually doing something about 
home accidents. In this campaign- 
timed to coincide with the growing 
interest in, and demand for, new 
homes—national and local groups can 
capitalize upon this interest and can 
help to make every home owner con- 
scious that he may HAVE A HOME 
THAT'S SAFE. 
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Since pioneer days, when our fore- 
fathers went down to the root cellar 
through a trap door in the kitchen, 
a basement has been an integral part 
of the American home. It is my con- 
tention that it will long remain so. 


In a survey of 200,000 home owners 
or prospective home owners made by 
a well-known fixture company, 62 per 
cent preferred a basement. 

A prominent publishing company 
conducted an urban housing survey, 
the results of which were released in 
June, 1945. Answering a question as 
to the importance of a basement, 76.9 
per cent voted it necessary. 

According to these surveys over 60 
per cent of the American families 
who are going to buy or build in the 
post-war market will prefer homes 
with basements. A home with a base- 
ment, therefore, will have a better 
resale value. 

Space for a basement can be built 
for less expense than it costs to build 
heating and laundry space above 
grade. A basement is also an asset 
economically because its heating and 
plumbing pipes are more exposed, 
thus more readily accessible for re- 
pair and maintenance. Moreover, both 
work and recreational areas of the 
basement may be heated at no addi- 
tional cost during winter months. 

The 40-foot lot predominates in the 
average urban community. A _ base- 
ment will provide a more compact 
house without using any of the lot 
area that a utility room would re- 
quire, thus saving space for lawn, 
flowers, etc. 

A basement makes a more livable 
home because it provides more com- 
fort. There is less variation in the 
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Lad-e-ez and Gentlemen! We give you 
MR. HOMO COMPOSITUS. After an 
extensive search we found this architect— 
a shy man, willing to defend his belief in 
basements only if we shield his identity. 


temperature of the floor between the 
baseboard and the center of each 
room. The floors are not damp and 
have less tendency to expand and be- 
come uneven. Being less variable in 
temperature, the floors are more suit- 
able for small children to play upon. 

In a basement there is ample space 
for all laundry equipment, inciuding 
clotheslines. Where, in a utility room, 
would there be space enough to hang 
clothes during bad weather? 

Nothing quite takes the place of 
the recreation room which basement 
space provides. The popular games of 
ping-pong or shuffleboard require 
large floor area, Dances and nr) 
held in this room will save much 
wear and tear on the upstairs furni- 
ture and carpeting. The workshop or 
photographic dark room can_ be 
housed in no more convenient place 
than the basement. Here, too, many 
a family will find the only cool spot 
during torrid weather. 

People in many sections of the 
country still use coal because of its 
comparative economy. The basement 
is the place to store coal with the 
least trouble. Today’s central heating 
plant has been so modernized in ap- 
pearance and in its automatic con- 
trols that it fits in nicely in modern 
basement design. 

The hazard of the basement stairs 
can be largely overcome by building 
them properly with handrails and uni- 
form risers and treads, and painting 
the top and bottom steps white. Keep 
a basket handy at the top of the 
stairs to hold articles to be put in the 
basement as time permits. On the 
same trip, bring up supplies. Thi 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Here we present the well-known architect, 
MR. ALAN McDONALD, of the firm of 
John McDonald and Alan McDonald, 
Omaha, Nebraska, who tells you why he 
prefers to build up rather than down. 





Client: But, Mr. McDonald! If we 
dig just 4 feet more beneath the 3 
feet needed to carry the foundations 
to frost line, I can have a basement! 

Ie: Yes, madam. And if you do 
that, you'll find yourself in the base- 
ment for the rest of the time you 
live in the house! You'll walk (and 
take a good chance of falling) down 
an extra set of stairs to reach a 
rather dark, and perhaps damp, 
cellar in order to care for the fur- 
nace, to get wood for the fireplace, a 
can of food for supper; to wash and 
iron; to get out the lawn mower, or 


e usher guests into that abomina- 


on of adult entertainment, the base- 
ment recreation room! I assure you 
that the basement offers nothing that 
cannot be provided more safely and 
more conveniently above grade. Let 
me prove it to you. 

As most people now burn gas or 
oil, you don’t need a basement for 
house and domestic water heaters or 
for coal storage. Place the heaters in 
the utility room adjoining the serv- 
ice areas of the house. The new com- 
bination heating and cooling units are 
as attractive and compact in appear- 
ance as the living-room radio. 

The utility room should also be de- 
signed with space for the home 
freezer and air-ccoled storage space 
for canned goods. 

Locate the laundry in its sensible 
position, on the same level with, and 
near, the kitchen. Here the operation 
of the modern washer, drier, ironer, 
and hand iron can be combined with 
other household tasks, saving the 
homemaker many fatiguing steps 


@: fatigue breeds accidents). The 
Cc 


irying yard will be more accessible 
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and in inclement weather the garage 
affords better drying space than a 
basement. Another advantage of this 
location is that mother can supervise 
the children at play without inter- 
rupting her work. 

A storage space adjoining the ga- 
rage is a convenient and safe place to 
store such items as screens, storm 
sashes, garden hose, lawn mower, fire- 
place wood, etc. A similar space 
should be provided for tricycles, 
scooters, skates, toboggans, etc., 
which otherwise must be dragged up 
and down basement stairs. 


Why does the children’s recreation 
room have to be in a basement? Why 
not over the garage wing where it 
can get a bit of sun? I have little 
sympathy with so-called recreation 
rooms for adults. When I am ushered 
to the basement immediately after 
arriving at a friend’s home, I cannot 
help but wonder if I am really wel- 
come. A well-furnished, comfortable 
living room would seem to me to lend 
itself better to courteous entertain- 
ment. 

The average basement is dark and 
the attempt to introduce natural light 
by means of outside areaways results 
only in the addition of dirty, leaf- 
catching, badly-drained, grill-covered 
areaways which add to the possibility 
of accidents in the yard. Moreover, 
the difficulty of assuring a client of dry 
basement walls embarrasses many an 
architect. The basement often be- 
comes the fourth level of what, be- 
cause of it, is a 4-story house: base- 
ment, first and second floors, and 
attic. Without an elevator, too! With 
these added stairs, the burdens of 

(Continued on page 13) 











As head of the house (at least 
when it comes to the hundred-and- 
one odd jobs to be done around it!) 
you've probably had your share of 
stepping on the upturned tines of the 
rake, left by the leaf pile, and receiv- 
ing a resounding whack on the head. 
Or, turning off the sprinkler after 
dark and, on your way to the house, 
sprawling over Junior’s bike left on 
the grass just where he hopped off it. 
You know that such accidents are 
funny only in the comics. What you 
need is storage space for yard and 
garden equipment. 

Store equipment at grade (ground 
level) rather than basement level. 
Stairway travel is involved in base- 
ment storage; dragging a lawn 
mower up and down steps is awk- 
ward and likely to be unsafe. 

A good way to obtain ground-level 
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By William Davidson 
Architectural Engineer 
National Safety Council 


storage, and one that can often be 
managed with existing structures, is 
to increase the width of the garage 
by 4 feet. The space thus provided 
will solve most of the yard and gar- 
den storage needs of the average 
family of four. If you don’t need this 
much room, the storage space need 
not be extended the full length of the 
garage. 

Photograph 1 pictures the extra 
width of the garage from the fron 
Drawing A is a bird’s-eye view of ¢ 
garage interior and Drawing B shows 
various items as they might be stored 
in the available space. 

Notice that small windows admit 
natural light at the work-bench level. 
Over the bench is a panel of fluores- 
cent lighting to give adequate illu- 
mination for night work. There are 
also sufficient outlets for plugging in 
power tools. If you have small chil- 
dren, you should put controls of 
power equipment under lock. An en- 
closed-type knife switch guarded by 
a padlock is best. All sharp cutting 
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tools should be stored in a locked 
cabinet or drawer. 

Photograph 2 shows insecticides 
stored high out of the reach of chil- 

en. 

Photograph 3 shows a handy rack 
for the safe storage of garden equip- 
ment. 

Keep small garden tools, such as 
trowels and grass shears, in a handy 
gardening basket so that they may 
easily be carried to the point of use. 
However, guard the basket by loca- 
tion. 

Horizontal storage of bicycles (rack 
provided for front wheel) is prefer- 
able to vertical storage (bicycle sus- 
pended from hook). The latter is too 
difficult for smaller children to man- 
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age. If children have a definite place 
to put their play equipment when it 
is not in use, they are more likely to 
keep it safely out of the way. 


! 
| Many families must find 
a place to keep: 
GARDEN SUPPLIES: 
grass and garden seed 
fertilizer and distributor 
insecticides 
hoe 
rakes 
trowels 
shovels 
wheelbarrow 


LAWN EQUIPMENT: 
lawn mower and roller 
grass shears 
hose 


HOUSE EQUIPMENT: 
screens, storm windows 
awnings 
stepladder 
clothesline supports 


PLAY EQUIPMENT: 
bicycle 
tricycle 
scooter 
sled 
outdoor games 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
work bench and tools 
baby carriage 
wastepaper container 
paint pails and brushes 
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Three words describe workday clothes 
reduce fatigue, and keep you looki 


1) Streamlined for safety—but enough 
fullness for free action when work- 
ing. Well-fitting oxfords support feet. 


Fe Tailored, set-in sleeves do not bind 
or pull. Long, dangling sleeves inter- 
fere with work and may cause accidents. 


r3) A moderately-ful! skirt gives ease in 
Stooping or climbing. Short skirts 
and smooth hems keep heels from catching. 


4 For doing the wash—a smart scarf, 
tied turban-like, holds hair securely 
so it can’t become caught in the wringer. 


5) This apron protects your dress. Its 


diagonal pocket won't catch on thiggs 
and it has no frills to extend over bu 


Clothes: courtesy Mar: 
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lothes which help prevent accidents, 
looking presentable all the time. 


© For bending, kneeling, reaching—tai- 
lored slacks and shirtwaist blouse 
allow free movement. Fine for outdoor work. 


Q Smart shoes with nonskid low heels 
and firm arches prevent falls, lessen 
fatigue. For safety, keep in good repair. 


8) If you must wear a housecoat in the 
kitchen, avoid frills, long sleeves, 
flammable fabrics. No high-heeled mules! 


© When cooking, add skirt to shorts to 
protect legs from dangers of sgat- 
tering fat or spillovers. Nice for shopping. 


© Hang up the wash, hose the base- 
ment, or clean house in free-action 
@r Low-heeled shoes prevent falls. 


Marshall Field ¢ Co. 





























SPECIAL AWARDS TO 
SAFETY COUNCILS 

Special awards for excellence in 
their home safety programs have been 
made by the National Safety Council 
to the safety councils of Rochester, 
Utah, and Greater St. Louis. Con- 
gratulations to all the hard workers 
who earned these awards! 


CAN YOU USE THIS IDEA 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 

“Take One"’ boxes represent one 
way to promote safety effectively. 
The St. Joseph (Mo.) Safety Council 
now has more than 150 such boxes 
located in offices, stores, and public 
places throughout the city. The use 
of the safety educational material by 
the public has been so gratifying that 
some of the boxes have been emptied 
and refilled several times. 


SAFE TOY INFORMATION 
PUSHED IN OHIO 

The Hamilton (Ohio) Safety Coun- 
cil printed 7,000 copies of the NSC’s 
release on safe toys, “Safety in 
Santa’s Sack.” They distributed them 
through the Chamber of Commerce 
and the various service clubs in town 


and used them as inserts in their 
publication. 
LA PORTE PLANS INSTITUTE 

A Home Safety Institute will be 


held in La Porte (Ind.) in March and 
April, to serve as a clearing house 
for those wishing information about 
the safe construction of a home. The 
Home Division of the N.S.C. is help- 
ing outline programs for the series 
of 8 meetings. 
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° 
WHAT'S GOING ON? 


PENNSYLVANIA REPORTS ACTIVE 
YEAR IN HOME SAFETY 

Thirty-three meetings, with an ap- 
proximate attendance of 4,235 per- 
sons, were held by the Lehigh Valley 
Safety Council during 1945, reports. 
Mrs. W. H. Erwin, vice-president in 
charge of home safety. Home acci- 
dent location charts totalling 7,500 
were given out at these meetings and 
guidance programs in home safety 
were sent, during the year, to 800 
women’s clubs throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


COOPERATION IN 
OBTAINING STATISTICS 

“We have established a good work- 
ing basis with the local hospitals who 
give us a monthly report on all acci- 
dent-hospital cases, with history,” 
reports Mrs. C. L. Mansfield of the 
Ft. Worth (Texas) Safety Council. 
“The Public Health Nurses are setting 
up a committee who will give us a 
report on home accidents not recorded 
with the hospitals, and in this way 
we will have a good, over-all picture 
of the city’s accident story.” 


NEWBURGH HAS ACTIVE 
HOME SAFETY PROGRAM 

The 38 members of the Newburgh 
(N.Y.) Safety Council have been very 
active for the last 14 months on many 
phases of safety, reports Miss Marie 
Terwilliger, chairman. In the home 
safety phase of their work they have 
broadcast a 13-weeks radio program 
on home safety subjects and have 
staged a Home Safety Week featur- 
ing posters and displays in prominent 
store windows and a showing of sound 
movies in one of them each evening. 
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NEW HOME SAFETY 
COMMITTEE FORMED 

The Family Economics Division of 
the American Home Economics As- 
sociation decided at its December 
meeting to start a Home Safety Com- 
mittee, announced Miss Gladys J. 
Ward, extension specialist in home 
management at the University of 
Illinois. A program for each state is 
now being considered. 


CAN YOU IMAGINE! 

Five thousand old, useless mat- 
tresses and 2,000 dried-up Christmas 
trees were removed (last September!) 
eo: Providence, R. I., firemen made 

ma home safety inspection of 77,000 
homes in that city. 








OHIO ANNOUNCES 
MOBILIZATION MONTH 

January is the kick-off month for 
a year-’round program of home and 
farm safety in Ohio, reports Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Hammans, vice-president 
of home safety of the Ohio State 
Safety Council. It is known as “mo- 
bilization month’”’ and is promoted 
throughout rural Ohio. The Women’s 
Activities Committee prepared a flyer 
and bookmark which have been widely 
distributed to rural families and com- 
munities. A letter was sent to all 
rural organization leaders urging 
united action in an accident-preven- 
tion program, and the Governor issued 
a proclamation proclaiming January 
as Farm and Home Safety Mobiliza- 
tion Month. 





Under the sponsorship of the Women’s Division of the Lansing Safety 


Council, 





window during the holiday season. 


this safety toy exhibit appeared in a hardware company’s 


The window was arranged in 


accordance with the National Safety Council’s toy chart. 
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By Virginia Searls 


ITTLE did I think, when I invited 

the Smiths down for the week end, 
that such a simple act would turn me 
into a sort of cousin to the F.B.I. I 
mean that now, before I invite any- 
one to stay longer than an hour, I 
conduct a secret investigation of his 
vocation. ... Because, you see, though 
I knew vaguely that Hank was asso- 
ciated with the National Safety Coun- 
cil (and even thought it had a nice 
comfortable sound) I certainly did 
NOT know what an astounding effect 
that simple fact would have on my 
family and me! 

The first evening of their visit I 
noticed Hank covertly looking around 
the house with a reflective gleam in 
his eye. This I smugly took for ad- 
miration or envy-——as we had just re- 
decorated our newly-purchased house 
and were proud of it. My complacency 





however, 
out of a clear blue sky, said abruptly: 
“Virginia, why don’t you have a rail- 


was short-lived, for Hank, 


ing on the basement stairs?’’ That 
really startled me. I muttered that it 
was one of those things we'd put off 
doing and that we'd eventually get 
one built-—and proceeded firmly to try 


to change the subject. Hank politely 
12 





and resolutely persisted. “Are you 
aware,” said he, sternly, “that there 
were 4,800,000 accidents in the home 
in 1944, resulting in 32,000 deaths, and 
that you have at least six home acci- 
dent traps here in plain sight?” 
That did it! I shed my aloof air 
and sat down weakly in the nearest 





chair. He continued: “Those wide cab- 
inet doors, for instance, swinging out 
like that, are a menace. Haven’t you 
or the children ever raised up and 
hit yourselves on those sharp edges?” 
Remembering all too well how often 
we had, I nodded meekly and said 
that we had meant to take them off, 
but just hadn’t got around to it. 
Ruthlessly Hank went on. He 
pointed out that the swinging door 
between the kitchen and dining room 
was dangerous. Hastily I tried to put 
from my mind the memory of my 
five-year-old Jan, running through 
that same door smack into me, not 
to mention the tray of my best gob- 
lets which I was holding. The results 
were so disastrous, my husband didn’t 
speak either to Jan or me for a week! 
When Hank asked me what I used 
for a step stool, I decided I cou 
keep no secrets from this merciless 
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I con- 


torturer of housewives. So 
fessed, defiantly, that I used a kitchen 
chair, supplemented, generally, with 
a box or a few catalogs when I 
wished to reach a top shelf. Hank 
nobly refrained from comment, but 
shook his head soberly. 

At last I managed, with great tact, 
to get him away from this “death 
trap’’—the kitchen—and into the 
study. Dashing ahead to turn on the 
light, I unfortunately had an un- 
happy and noisy contact with a chair, 
but that must have been because I 
was unnerved from my recent inqui- 
sition. Before Hank could open his 
mouth to give me one word of advice, 
I quickly explained that moving the 
switch over by the door was really 
innecessary, because as I often told 
my husband, I could find my way 
across that room to the light switch 
in.the dark. Up went one bushy eye- 
brow. My guest was unimpressed and 
certainly unconvinced. I’m certain I 
heard him mutter something like he’d 
be darned if he’d walk the length of 
a room through the dark to turn on 
a light switch that could just as well 
be located at the door. 


BASEMENTS? YES! 

(Continued from page 4) 
procedure makes fewer trips neces- 
sary up and down the stairs and will 
keep things off the steps. 

Early basements were dark and un- 
attractive because their main pur- 
pose was for utility only. Now, 
brightly lighted, floored with con- 
crete, panelled with one of the many 
products on the market, equipped 
with clean and sanitary utility ar@as, 
and artistically decorated, the base- 
ment has become one of the most at- 
tractive parts of the home for both 
young and old. 
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Finally, after Hank gently reminded 
us of the consequences if we didn’t 
move the scatter rug at the foot of 
the stairs and the long lamp cord 
lying on the floor, he changed the 
subject and I breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

The week following Hank's visit, I 
was wary and on the defensive, but 
nothing catastrophic happened so I 
gradually relaxed and continued in 
my usual routine. But pride goeth 
before a fall! And what a fall! My 
student-helper fell the entire length 
of the basement stairs holding onto 
the vacuum cleaner. Fortunately, it 
didn’t hurt her seriously—-but we 
won't go into what it did to the vac- 
uum cleaner. It was a bitter re- 
minder of the rail that wasn’t there. 

The next day our two children and 
Duchess, the cocker, became tangled 
with the lamp cord, with nerve-wrack- 
ing results. After the tears and pieces 
of lamp had been mopped up, I was 
a chastened and wiser woman. A 
Family Conference To Improve Con- 
ditions was called immediately, at 


which it was decided (among a long 
list of other things) that Hank and 
the N. S. C. really knew their stuff. 





BASEMENTS? NO! 

(Continued from page 5) 
housekeeping and chances of acci- 
dents are greatly increased. 

Basements often provide more room 
than is required for the services they 
generally encompass. Thus, articles 
which should be thrown or given away 
gather in the unused portions of the 
basement and remain for years—or 
until a hurried call to the fire depart- 
ment cleans them out. 

The modern, ground-floor utility 
room has more to offer than any 
basement: convenience, light, venti- 
lation, and, most important—safety! 
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Time to // 
Remember . 


ee and March, in many 

sections of the country, are 
gloomy, bad-weather months. They 
also represent the end of a season 
and that always means work for the 
householder. 

Many chimney fires occur at this 
time, caused by the winter’s accumu- 
lation of soot on the chimney walls. 
Check the condition of your chimney 
by removing the smoke pipe and de- 
termining the amount of soot de- 
posited in the chimney. If it needs to 
be removed, fill a burlap bag with 
excelsior, weighting it with several 
bricks. Tie the bag to one end of a 
rope and move it up and down the 
chimney until excess carbon is 
knocked off. 

Check your roof for any weaknesses 
that may have been caused by winter 
storms. Frequently, observing the 
roof carefully from the ground will 
be all that is necessary to disclose 
the unsafe condition. Discolored walls 
and ceilings inside the house too often 
give the first indication of something 
wrong with the roof! 

Notice the top courses of brick in 
the chimney. If the mortar has dete- 
riorated, loosening the bricks, make 
repairs immediately before a strong 
wind bounces a brick on the head of 
an innocent passerby. 

This is the time of year, too, to 
dispose of the accumulation of rub- 
bish that has piled up in the basement 
or attic before it out-distances you 
and becomes a real fire hazard. 

Use these last weeks before spring 
for a building project. What about 
that badly needed storage space for 
housekeeping articles, for food, for 
toys—the handrail on the basement 
stairs, the new stair tread, the rein- 
forced stepladder? You'll never get 
to them when the weather’s fine! 
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Accidents Are Caused 
ee a woman was found 


dead in her living room. She una® 


lying near a floor lamp and a vacuum 
cleaner. Doctors agreed that the 
woman had been electrocuted. 

The accident was reconstructed as 
follows: The woman had removed the 
bulb from the floor lamp and was in 
the act of inserting the cord of the 
vacuum cleaner in the lamp socket. 
This completely unsafe practice was 
indirectly the cause of her death. The 
electric cord of the lamp, at the point 
where it entered the lamp base, was 
frayed. This made the metal frame 
of the lamp “alive’’ and the victim 
received a fatal electric shock. 

Could this accident have been pre- 
vented? Emphatically, yes. First, the 
vacuum cleaner should have been at- 
tached to a permanently-fixed electric 
outlet. It is always unsafe to secure 
current for one household device 
through another. Second, the frayed 
electric cord should have been re- 
placed. Third, the rough metal edges 


at the lamp base where the cor 
entered the lamp should have been re ) 


moved to prevent undue wear of 
insulation. 


NSC OFFICER SPEAKS BEFORE 
BUILDING OFFICIALS CONFERENCE 

At the convention of the Building 
Officials Conference of America, Mr. 
Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 
president of the National Safety 
Council, addressed the members on 
the subject of “Building Safety Into 
the Homes of America.” He pointed 
out to the group that a substantial 
portion of the opportunity to reduce 
deaths, injuries, and economic losses 
from home accidents was in their 
hands. Every state, as well as city, 
said Mr. Williams, needs an up-to- 
date building code, adequately ad- 
ministered, with close cooperation hbe- 
tween city and state. 


Mr. Williams invited the Building 
Officials Conference to appoint a rep- 
resentative to serve on the Council’s 
Technical Committee, which formu- 
lates minimum standards of safety 
for homes. 
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7 years of active volun- 
teer work is a lot of time to con- 
tribute to any organization. That is 
the record of Mrs. Fred Armstrong, 
chairman of the Home Safety Divi- 
sion of the Safety Council of Greater 
St. Louis. 


Mrs. Armstrong’s most recent ac- 
tivity has been to conduct, with the 
aid of her committee, four successful 
Home Safety Institutes, held in the 
spring and fall of 1944 and 1945. This 
Institute was her idea and has proved 
so worth while that it will be held at 
least twice a year from now on. 


The Institute meetings have com- 
prised four or five weekly sessions of 
90 minutes each, and each Institute 
has been different. “We are in the 
formative stage and are seeking the 
best set-up,” says Mrs. Armstrong. 
“We began with straight lectures by 
selected authorities but soon learned 
that the women wanted to talk about 
their own problems and how they met 
them. As a result, during our second 
Institute, we added a _ discussion 
period. We are now convinced that 
audience participation promotes in- 
terest.” 

As far back as 1926, Mrs. Arm- 
strong was a member of a volunteer 
writers’ group which wrote ‘The Ad- 
ventures of the Brown Family’ for 
daily radio presentation as a part of 
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“Careful Chil- 
dren’s Club.” Four years later, the 
stories were dramatized into a serial 
which was broadcast twice weekly 
for almost seven years. Mrs. Arm- 
strong wrote the script, rehearsed the 
children, and directed the broadcasts. 


the safety council's 


Mrs. Armstrong suggests the fol- 
lowing as essentials of an ever-ex- 
panding and productive home safety 
program: 1) a safety chairman in 
every women’s organization; 2) con- 
tinuous enrollment of these safety 
chairmen in the Home Safety Insti- 
tute; 3) a speakers’ bureau of Insti- 
tute graduates; 4) pertinent facts and 
materials sent regularly to all grad- 
uates of the Institute; 5) one large 
meeting or luncheon yearly, to re- 
kindle interest; 6) a very short safety 
talk at each women’s club meeting, 
rather than one long talk at an an- 
nual safety meeting. 


In addition to her work with the 
safety council, Mrs. Armstrong is 
notable for her interest in commu- 
nity affairs. Her activities in this re- 
spect have included wartime service 
with the Office of Civilian Defense, as 
chairman of the radio publicity com- 
mittee; and active participation in 
the community’s health, welfare, and 
cultural program. She is the mother 
of two sons, both of whom served in 
the Marine Corps during the war. 
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Are You Going to Build or Remodel?» 


IT'S YOUR HOME—PLAN IT Safely / 


Let These Planning Aids Help You 
e 
Sound Slide Film Illustrated Booklet 


"IT’S YOUR HOME” “WHEN YOU BUILD 
OR REMODEL”’ 


Safety standards developed by a 


Do you want to build or remodel 


your house so that it will have ap- ; ! 
committee of technical experts. A 


proved safety features? This film , , ; . 
; report on factors influencing design 


covers such points as site, entrance | and construction of safer homes. Of 


and exit, interior planning, storage, | special interest to prospective home 


| builders. 16 pp.,4” x 7%", 2 colors. 


esting story treatment. Discussion | , mat 
: | 1-9 copies ....$.10 
outline included. Runs 20 minutes. | 10-99 copies... .09 
, _ | 100-999 copies. .07'12 
Purchase price: $7.50. | 1,000 and over. .06 


etc. Excellent photography. Inter- 


Order from 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 No. Wacker Drive ° Chicago 6, Ill. 





